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strengthening the secular order of 
society. This aspect of the problem 
I hope to discuss In a later article. 
Here, however, my point is something 
quite different. My point is that, 
within the meaning of our political 
tradition and political practice, tHe ; 
promotion has been, and continues to 
be, a part of the very legitimate 
"secular” purpose of the state. What- 
ever the “neutrality’’ of the state in 


ion, understood as a legitimate, 
indeed jin imperative purpose of the 
:tate iff the promotion <xf “good gov- 
ernment” and "national prosperity." 

This Was a recognized principle at the 
:ime Of the emergence of the new 
nation. 

The very first Congress, which 
-ntiflfed the First Amendment, also 
assigned certain funds to subsidize 
Christian missionaries among the 
Indians; and, in one case at least, if 
-ny memory serves, the missionary 
»hus subsidized was a Roman Cath- « s 

nlic. This action, which must S OtOry 

and outrage every conscientious 
“‘separationist,’’ was hardly taken out 
»f a deep concern for the Christian 
religion, and emphatically not out of 
n predilection for the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was taken because it was 
obviotfti to all thinking people that 
religion (in this case, of course, 

Christianity) was “necessary to good 
.government”; and the promotion of 
religion among the Indians — even 
where expediency dictated, the 
Roman Catholic version of religion— 
was important for the national wel- 
fare. It was with this "secular” motive 
that the Congress moved, thus acting 
upon a well-established principle. 

This principle has not changed 
either in theory or in practice, despite 
the protests of a few doctrinaires. 

Whv do we exempt religious, along 
with educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, from the burden of taxation 
which might otherwise crush them? 

Because we recognize that religious 
institutions along with the others, 
perform an indispensable public 
(“secular”) service. Why do we sup- 
port an extensive chaplaincy system 
in the armed forces? Because we 
recognize that the chaplain in the 
armed forces performs an indispen- 
sable public (“secular”) service es- 
sential to the national welfare. If, as 
Justice Douglas said some years ago 
in the majority opinion in the Zorach 
case, “we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being,” it would seem to be stultify- 
ing to prohibit the government from 
in any way promoting the activities 
of religion serving to strengthen our 
social institutions by strengthening 
their “presupposition”? And, in fact, 
the government has not been so in- 
hibited, as we all know. 

Theologians may very well have 
their qualms about a religion that is 


thus converted Into an instrument^ matters 01 TWigiun may ue, , « «« 


be * neutrality between religion’ and 
no-religion, any more than {to recall 
the language of the Northwest Ot>' 
dinance) it could be a neutraBtj 
between morality and no-morality, 
knowledge and no-knowledge. All 
three, In our American corivictldft, 
are necessary to “good government* 
and “national prosperity”; attd 
three fall within the legitimate Ifcofco' 
of the friendly assistance ofthe Stitte. 
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The Forgotten Young Men 
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A/ter a lifetime of hard work with an 
American company in Cuba, “Ro- 
berto," until 1960, enjoyed a decent 
life, owned sufficient assets, and 
looked forward to a modestly com- 
fortable retirement. Now almost sixty, 
he still moves with the energy and 
vigor of the champion athlete he has 
been, but in Miami the style of his 
life has changed: he’ll park his old 
second-hand car some distance from 
his destination in order to save a 
nickel from the parking meters. He 
tells me about his son. . . . 


boys into Cuba equipped to train 
others, and before April 1961 i the 
project proved to be one of the 
biggest sabotage operations Castro 
had to face. 

The training here in the States 
was conducted very secretly. The 
boys would go off to one place or an- 
other for some kind of training, and 
my son wouldn’t even tell his mothipr 
and me where he was going or where 
he had been. We do know he spent 
two weeks in Baltimore once. Even* 
tually they were ready to infiltrate* 
their country. ' l ’l 

My son made two efforts to • get 
into Cuba, but each time he canto' 
back because he hadn’t gott e n the 


At Havana University in 1960 some 
members of the Student Organization 

who had lined up against Castro ^ 

found they had to flee the county. ' front shore. 

My son was among them. : ^ ^ *t 

dents came to Miami and ^Wn3|l^g^ Of other 

Directorio Revolucionario E Studiorfflt- them Oh a boat for Cuba, 
That was about August or Sept- ‘ firms they wtirie determined 
six months before the 


ember 1960, 

Bay of Pigs, and soon afterwjMT^ the 
CIA got in touch with the Dirgctorio 
and assigned an agent to ■'Work with 
them specifically. I’ll call him & 
Through X the CIA selected ten ttf 
twelve of the leaders and gave them 
special training in counterrevolution- 
ary activity. Sabotage, demolition, ex- 
plosives, espionage, communications, 
all that. The idea was to send these 




the ialidlng. They mtatod 
tept with a rowboat that 
them ashore, but they j\ 
the* water to 'swim for it - 
’ five htsndred yards of shs _ 
water, at midnight, and loaded 
with grenades, small arms, 
tion, communication equipr 
Once Inside Cuba, the boj 
real job. They stayed in toum'J- 
the CIA by radio, organize** Other? 
students in anti-Castro wbrk. anA 
Kife^eeded in keeping Castro's iQter-f 
n&L security forces in great <*' 

They Would sometimes get 
from the CIA— cap*, detonatort,| 
tic for bombs, sidearms, rifles. 
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